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THE HEBREW MAN; OR, THE MAN OF FAITH. 
Tue prevalence of idolatry is the one fact of man’s religious history, 
which confronts at every point the boast of human wisdom and human 

dignity. ‘In the nations of antiquity, while mind was progressive, 
idolatry itself was progressive. Idolatry was the timid wonder which 
the energies of nature excited; and it shaped to itself conceptions of 
which these energies were attributes, and, in the effort to represent 
‘these beings in positive forms, it brought forth all that imagination 


could realise of embodied superhuman strength and beauty. But to this | 


point of refinement it attained only in a few tribes; the rest, with one 


exception, was a wilderness of heathenism. This exception was the 


tribe of Israel. In the midst of idolatry, the Jewish tribe exhibited the 


phenomenon of a pure Theism. The Hebrew man) stands out among | 


ancient men as the special recipient of religion—among modern men as 
‘its special witness, and often as its special martyr. As the man of faith, 


then, he may be considered, first, as the man of fheocracy; second; as 


the man of tradition. — | 
The idea of God was the supreme idea of the Hebrew man’s faith. 
- That this idea was modified by his condition, that it became more exalted 


as the compass of his life extended, we may admit; but this progress |] 


— touched not his faith in God as the sole Sustainer and Sovereign. The 
_ presence of Jehovah was his national glory. The religious and political 
existence of the Hebrew man was the same. His theism and his law 


_ were as spirit and as voice. Hebrew law was all positive, admitting of | 
no compromise. It was imparted to him, not as a mystery, not in | 


_ hieroglyphics, but as a solemn though familiar thought. He heard ‘it 
in the open congregation ; it was the sentiment of his home; he heard 


it from the lips of his parents, and he gave it to the lips of his children. | 


In all the changes of his condition, he never loses the conviction of 
God’s presence in his nation. Most other nations have traced their 
histoty up to the same Divine guardianship ; but the mythical forms in 
which the belief was shadowed were widely different from the defined 
distinction of the Hebrew faith. | | . 
In a primitive people, we mark the order of their career by three 
eras—the era of the Tribe, of the Nation, and of the Renewal, or, the 
effort for Renewal. Each of these eras has a head—the Prophet, the 
Legislator, and the Patriarch. The mission of the first two is to organ- 
ize and to gather into unity the scattered customs of the people, and to 
teach them the virtues and the energies that shall ripen into national 
prosperity. In all human combinations, there are elements of corrup- 
tion and decay;°and the evils that are inherent in combinations of 
national polity, silently undermine the virtues of a people, until they 
grow feeble unto death. Then appears another class of men, the Pro- 
phets, who seek their power in the past. 
most persuasive necromancy; but if it is at all obedient to their incan- 
tation, it is in haggard semblance and doleful prognostication. They 


cry aloud, and spare not; they persuade, they exhort, they threaten, by | S 
| solitary taper, mourns it in sad and psalms. The outward 
ews 


memories that are as life, duties that are more than life, by evils that 


are worse than death. | may charm, they may please the ear, but | 
t 


| ive but a faint conception of the malignant 
in flame and in blood, buat in fear, in dishonour, 


| and in ceaseless trouble. The very intervals of tra 
| terrible than the sanguinary 


they do not move the will. It is towards the close of a nation, that the 


music is heard of its sweetest song. The most. sublime utterance of | 
human speech, the most intense expression of the national heart, is im- 
personated in some supreme man, when he is no more than a voice in 
the wilderness—when the nation will but idly listen. When there are 
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none to reflect the splendour of his light, he has spoken to his own 


ruin. One moment, the spirit, the life of his country, pants in his_ 


eloquence—the next, he is silent in the martyr’s death, and all that was 
great in the soul of country has gone forth in his. . hea 

The analogy of stich a course we trace in the Jewish as in other 
nations. The direct agency of God is held with an unbroken faith. 


| The Patriarch, in his pastoral valley, hears the command, and goes forth 


to found a new people ina strange region. The Legislator beholds 


} God in flames, and hears his voice in the burning bush, and, braving 
the power of Egypt, he emancipates his brethren from bondage. From — 


the mists of Sinai he receives the sanction of his mission, and the law 
that was to rule his life reminds him, by the incidents connected with its 


- promulgation, of the Lord who rules the universe. When the time of 
falling-away arrived, when pride had brought the vices that work 


destruction, men arose who spoke as with the voice of God—in exhorta- 
tion, in remonstrance, in threatening, and in mournful warning. They 
were among the people, and loved them; but they had a life which the 
people did not share, and did not know—a life in the depths of thought, 


which the people could not understand. They spoke not softly, but — 
openly put forth cries of agony and shrieks of anger. Nothing alarmed _ 


them, nothing daunted them; for how could they know fear who were 


_ always conscious of the presence of God? They had nothing to allure 
| them; the gilded roof, luxurious pleasure, the companionship of princes, _ 
were nothing to men whose thoughts were wrapt in Divine communion. — 
From every point of view these prophets appear as the sublimest of — 
“men—the proclaimers of the Supreme, the living, the eternal Unity. 


They heard Him in the thunder, they saw Him in the sunlight, and He 
rushed before them in the wind. He was associated with them in their 
national history and their daily life. To Him, who brought them out 
of Egypt, they offered the morning and evening sacrifice. ‘The Eternal 
was symbolised to the Hebrew mind under every allegory that was 


affecting and impressive. They had felt the cruelties of their enemies, 


they had endured the sorrows of bondage, and God was their Refuge 


Redeemer. 


The Hebrew mind had more of reverence than of sympathy, and, in 


its relation to God, stood separated and isolated. The Hebrews were | 


essentially distinét from other races of men, yet they were not exclusive 
in their belief and sentiments. With the Hebrew, the idea of man 
involved a unity of race, as his idea of God involved a unity of being; 


and, as he believed that all men had the same human origin, he believed — 


also that they had the same Divine paternity. 


_ The constancy with which the Hebrew man has lived in his faith, - 
the solemnity with which he has enshrined it, has been evinced in all 


the changes of his fortunes. He has kept always in view an unchanged 
idea. In other races, we seek for strength of soul in their constancy 


and force in physical resistance. The Hebrew has not failed in the : 


physical energy of manliness; yet it is in the soul itself we must espe- 
cially esteemshim. It is a remarkable thing, that the mere fact of a 
man’s existence should be, in itself, a testimony to some extraordinary 
worth in him. Yet such is the case with the Hebrew. His mere ex- 
istence is an evidence of vitality, and strength, and honour. All you 
urge against him but serves to vindicate the unity and identity of a life 
which two thousand years of sorrow and of shame have not been able to 
brutify or destroy. Surrounded by his enemies, suffering in captivity— 
restored again—through all he has prayed in the language of his ancient 
and long-loved revelation. When the final hour of ~~ came— 
when the towers of the Holy City were levelled—to the temple they 
consecrated themselves, in the last sacrifice of patriotism and martyr- 
dom, and still, as the anniv of that awful event comes round, the 
Hebrew, seated on the floor of hi » by the dim light of a 
to which the were exposed, in the middle 


cruelties and wrongs out of which’ 


indignity 


a quick destruction! The 
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_ is not to analyse, but to take things in the concrete. It comprehends | 
objects as they are: it is not.curious as to the principles of their con- © 


find proof of a living insight into nature, which only the most earnest 


of the Hebrew mind. Right with the Greek was the highest reason; 


the Greek, with the Hebrew a command. To the Hebrew, that is holy 


like spirit into Christian morals, it in reality deals with the substance 


or a king on the stage of reality, in a play, in however shadowy a man- 
ner, he could show how heroes and kings should do and suffer. But — 
take the earth, itself, as a stage, and then the Hebrew appears to us as 

the continuous spectator of humanity’s solemn drama—the survivor of — 


ages, were the direct opposites of the Hebrew—the one a people whose 
agreements were in physical sympathies—the other, ancient Asiatics, 
whose means of success lay all in the intellect. The needs of the times 
brought them constantly into communication, both with the Barons and 
the Commons. On both sides, a covenant had the spirit of a contest, 
a bargain the virulence of a battle. ‘ Between the Baron and the Jew 
there was always a contest of mind, in which the Baron was sure to be 
worsted and provoked, and the Jew victorious and crushed. It was a 
relation in which the Baron would have cheated the Jew; it was a most 
deadly offence when the Jew outwitted the Baron; but, as the Baron 
‘could not cheat the Jew, he did the next thing in his power—he choked 
him. | 
But the great quality of the Hebrew man is his vitality. The 
Hebrew has no zeal of proselytism. He has no additions—gains no 
replenishment from conversions, The Hebrews are dispersed through 
all countries—speak all languages—have but few opportunities of com- 
munication; yet who as they have such identity of life, such essential 
unity, such absolute agreement? Whatever faults may be considered 
distinctive of the Hebrew, it will not be denied that he has also mani- 
fest virtues. It is said that he is a sharp trader; but is he not sharply 
watched and sharply judged 2? The Hebrew seems in general a quiet 


and orderly citizen. He is not often found in the Courts—is kind to 


his own race, and not wanting in general humanity. There is no evi- 
dence that he is inferior to other men in purity, in morality, and in 
temperance, while there is strong testimony to the depth of his domestic 
affections. However degraded abroad, in his home the Hebrew was a 
patriarch; there, in the midst of his family and by his Sabbath lamp, 
his face beamed with light, and his bosom was filled with hope; and 
now, as then, in places and positions where his life is hard and low, he 


‘can put off his sufferings, as the holy day opens to him, and away from 


the world and its mockeries, surrounded by happy faces, shine in the 


lustre of the father and the priest. Intellectual vitality has also dis-— 
_ tinguished the Hebrew, and out of the region of the actual, the leading © 


tendency of his mind is to the religious and the poetic. Its disposition 


struction. Yet, in the highest productions of the Hebrew mind, we 


love of nature can obtain—proof of sympathy, which moved and felt 


with all that is embosomed on the open earth or by the rounding sky. — 


Reasoning was the method of the Greek mind; faith was the method 
right with the Hebrew was the highest will: it was a conclusion with 


which God enjoins; that is wicked which God forbids. And here it is 
worthy of remark, that while the Western mind professes to carry a 


of morals, rather, after the manner of the Greeks. It takes a text from 


Paul, reasons on it from Plato: it takes a position on the authority of — 


Moses, and proves it afterwards by the logic of Aristotle. 

In music and the drama, the Hebrew would seek in the ideal the 
enjoyment of emotions and inspirations which were forbidden him in 
the actual. Music affords luxurious indulgence to memory, to melan- 


choly, and is a most impressive voice for the glory of the Past. These 


are feelings which a Hebrew of genius would profoundly experience, 
and profoundly desire to impart. Afforded no opportunity to be a hero 


the actors—the survivor of the audiences. He looked upon the Egvp- 
tian; he beheld his majesty, his glory, and his wisdom; he felt his 
oppression, and he wore his chain. The pyramids stand to mark where 
the Egyptian had acted his part; but the poor player that strutted his 


hour upon the stage, is gone: men look with wonder upon his monu-. 


ment, and are bewildered by his epitaph; but the Hebrew remains. 
He saw the Assyrian empire display a proud and pompous scene. Its 
monarchs spread forth their golden tinsel to the sun, and claimed to be 
eternal: destruction came on them as a flood in the night; they van- 
ished as does a dream, and a blank was in the place of their splendour. 
A few Arabs now grub for broken stones of the once mighty Nineveh, 
but the living Hebrew stands by their side. The Persians and the 
‘‘great King’ came and disappeared: no echo was left upon the air, no 
foot-print on the soil. The brilliant Macedonian, and the resistless 
Roman, we can converse with in their books; the Hebrew man saw 
them face to face, changed words with them voice to voice. They, with 
all their greatness, are in the dust; but the Hebrew man remains, looks 
into our eyes, and speaks to us in our speech. The journal of the He- 
brew man’s life ean be noted only by centuries and eras—the stages of 
his career can be marked only by the fall and rise of empires—races 
have been his companions, and all history contains and continues his 
biography.—Henry Giles. 


THE JEWS IN SPAIN WITH THE CHRISTIANS. 
THE prosperity of the Jews in Castile, and the influence of their nobles, 
reached its greatest height in the reigns of Alphonso XI. (1312—1350), 
and his son, Peter the Cruel (1350—1369). 

In the counsels and friendship of Alphonso, his physicians, Don 
Samuel Abenhacar, Don Samuel Pea Bo and Rabbi Moses Abudiel, 
held a permanent and distinguished place. The historians and chroni- 


= ass of the Spanish kings, as well as Jewish authors, mention a certain 
on Joseph, called Almoxarife, or “ the Treasurer,” who, with Osorio, 


. gatherers, compelling them by severe measures to give in their accounts 
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the Count de Transtamare, long possessed the king’s unlimited ¢ ; 
he subsequently participated in the fall of this favourite, bein Sods 
from office in 1529, at the request of the Cortes. The kin a aa 
same time compelled to promise that he would no longer employ the 
Jew as a minister of the state, [t appears, he cither found some diff, wr 
in supplying their place, or met with none who could serve him “te 
as Don Joseph, some years after, was reinstated in the ministr eg 
Don Pedro, the successor of Alphonso, surpassed his fath 
characteristic cruelty for which they are both noted in hj 


which gave to the former his surname among the kings of 


er in the 


L 
Castile. This king also shewed the Jews much favour, tients te os 
requited Don Samuel el Levi for the faithful services he had rendered 


as a statesman. The ancient Spanish chronicle of King Pedro's re; n 
gives an account of his services that does honour to the Sagacity of i 
Israclitish minister of finance; relating, in a simple style, how he enriched 
the royal treasury at the expense of the avaricious and dishonest tax. 
and make good their receipts. Without proof given of any mal-admi- 
nistration or crime whatever, the Israclitish minister of Don Pedro 
shared the fate of many other favourites, and even near relations to the 
king. He was condemned to the torture, under which he expired in 
1360. It appears that his disgrace did not extend further than to his 
numerous family, distinguished also for their immense wealth. We 


find too, other, Israelites mentioned at the same time as in high esteem 


at court during this reign—Don Samuel, son of Don Meir Aben Maza 


the head of the synagogue. 


A Hebrew inscription of the year 1366, when the edifice was built 
and consecrated as a synagogue, is even now in great part legible in the 
church of Nuestro Senore del Tansito, at Toledo. It celebrates one 
of the three Samuels, praising him as a man fitted “for war or for 
peace,’ and ‘mentioning his services in behalf of the Jewish nation, 
This Samuel could not be the famous treasurer of Don Pedro, for he 
was put to death by that prince about seven years before the date of the 


| inscription in the synagogue. It is therefore conjectured, that this 


memorial is raised to Don Samuel, the son of Don Meir. The date of 
the inscription, expressed in the Hebrew manner by letters, marks the 


| seventh year of the reign of Don Pedro, to whom, perhaps at-that very 


period, the Jews had given a remarkable proof of their fidelity, if, as 


| many think, Prince Henry de Transtamare, who had raised the standard 


of revolt against the king, was then endeavouring to gain possession of 


Toledo. ‘he fidelity of the Jewish population was eminently displayed 
towards the cruel but legitimate king of Castile, by the bravery with 
| which the Jews of Burgos defended both the town and their own quarter 
| against the rebels. Very soon after, the king died, and in him the 


direct line of the Burgundian dynasty of Leon and Castile came to an 


|} end. With his brother, Prince Henry, began an illegitimate dynasty 


from the same house, of which Queen Isabella was the last who suc- 
ceeded to the throne. 

From the unanimous testimony of the chronicles of the church, and 
of their own writers, we learn how large a share of influence, wealth, 


| and consideration was at that time possessed by the Jews in Spain. © 


Jewish historians attached such high importance to these privileges, that 


| they applied to this age the prophecy of Jacob, “‘ The sceptre shall not. 


depart from Judah until Shiloh come.” By Christians great complaint 


wag made, that the very prosperous, and, in a worldly sense, glorious 
position of the Jews was (I quote the words of the venerable Paul, 
Bishop of Burgos, himself an Israelite by birth) ‘ not only an offence, 


but a great peril for simple believers, ever ready to imitate the errors 


_ of their superiors.” 


‘ 


All this erandeur and these privileges were, nevertheless, not unfre- 


quently accompanied by violent acts on the part of the populace, and 


complaints and protestations from the council and the Cortes. To 
satisfy their clamours, it was sometimes needful to promulgate afresh 
ancient decrees which had almost fallen into oblivion—such as the 
limitation of Jewish places of abode to a peculiar quarter, the obligation 


to wear a distinctive mark, and exclusion from posts of dignity and 


public offices. The more unlimited and severe the enactment, however, 
the less chance there was of its being actually put in force. Sometimes, 
at the instigation of the political or ecclesiastical body, a reprimand was 
issued to the Jews by those kings who themselves regarded them with 
the greatest favour. Thus King Alphonso X. reproved them for the 
exorbitant luxury of their habits, and Alphonso XI. forbade Christians 
attending their festivals. : | 

The opposition and remonstrances of the Cortes and councils against 
the influence of the Jews, and the abuses which it occasioned, made 
more impression on the kings of the dynasty of Transtamare. Henry 
de Transtamare, however (the second of that name), although the Jews 
opposed the revolt made in his favour in the reign of his brother Pedro, 
seems to have paid little attention to the complaints made against them 
by the Cortes of Burgos. When this assembly, one day, enjoined him 
to dismiss all Jews from office about his person, either as physicians oF 
ministers, asserting that their presence at court caused trouble and ¢l 
dissensions, the new king answered, that “he himself knew what was 
the wisest course to take in that matter.”’ : 

Whereupon he confirmed the privileges granted to the Jews by his 
father, Alphonso XI., and availed himself equally of their talents and 
services. 


More perilous times menaced the Jews of Castille and the rest of 


Spain under John I. (1379—1390). The Cortes assembled at Valla- 


dolid, Soria, and Burgos, passed resolutions tending to deprive the Jews 
of all participation in the government of the state, or the management 


- of its finances; but the king, asserting his own immediate and exclusive 


rights over this people, continued to grant them his protection. 
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In consequence of a singular circumstance, however, their synagogue 
was deprived of the right of jurisdiction it had hitherto enjoyed. The 
chronicler of King John I. relates, that some Jews, who considered 


themselves aggrieved by one of their own persuasion at court, named > 


- Don Joseph Pichon, contrived to obtain a royal mandate, granting them 
the services of an alguazil to execute a sentence of death. As the king 
of Castile, according to existing customs, had often granted such man- 
dates for the execution of sentence passed by the Jewish tribunal, he 
made no difficulty in signing the document thus presented, quite igno- 
rant that it was intended for Pichon, one of the most devoted ministers 
of the king his father. The sentence of the Jewish magistrates was 
effectually executed by the alguazil of the king at Seville. When the 
king heard what had taken place, he instituted an inquiry, put to death 
all who had been either directly or indirectly concerned in the matter, 
and deprived the Jews of the jurisdiction they had hitherto possessed. 
Under Henry III., the Jews, as before, held offices of state; and one 
in particular, Don Meir, physician to the king, was high in honour and 
trust: yet in the same reign, especially during the minority of the king, 
several violent outbreaks and bloody persecutions were raised against 
the Jewish inhabitants of different cities. | 


At Seville, the archbishop in person stirred up the populace, by a_ 


sermon, to fall upon the Jews, and the tumult was with difficulty quelled 
by the severe measures of the civil and military authorities. 

In the year following, 1391, these disturbances were repeated, and 
the Jewish quarter attacked and burnt to ashes. This fearful example 
spread, as by contagion, to the towns of Cordova, Madrid, Toledo, over 


the whole of Catalonia, and even to the Isle of Majorca, where John I. 
of Arragon caused its leaders to be severely punished. The number of. 


Jews said to have lost their lives. is estimated at ten thousand, and the 
places in which the outbreak occurred are numbered at seventy. Man 

fled to Africa to escape persecution, among whom was the Rabbi Bar 
Zemach, of Oran, celebrated for his learned writings, and his elegies on 


the events of that period. Others, in the terror of the moment, went 
over to the Romish church. 


The first years of the reign of John II., who sueceeded his father 


while yet a child (1406), were unfavourable to the Jews. A royal 
mandate, dated Valladolid, 1412, in a series of twenty-four articles, 
contained the most oppressive enactments which had ever been pro- 
mulgated against them since the time of the lattér Visigothic kings. 
The Jews, and also the Moors, were thenceforth to confine themselves 
to a separate quarter on pain of death ; not to converse with Christians, 
or to have Christians in their service; not to practise as physicians or 


apothecaries ; not to be high-treasurer to the king, or steward to any of © 


the nobility ; not even to work at trades for the Christians. They were 


no longer to have judges of their own nation, nor to observe their | 


peculiar laws and customs; they might not even tax themselves for the 


maintenance of the synagogue, nor share as they liked the taxes im-— 


posed by the king. They were ordered to wear a peculiar dress, the 


form even of which was prescribed to them. The title of Don was | 


forbidden, and the power of quitting the kingdom at will taken from 
them. ‘These laws were too absurd. to be put in force, and the Jews 
knew that they possessed too much power and influence to be compelled 


to submit tothem. Yet,though under a different name, they continued 


during the reign of John II. (for nearly fifty years), and that of his 
son, Henry IV. (from 1454 to 1474), to retain their former connection 
with the state. They were baptised in crowds in different parts of 
Spain, in consequence of intolerable persecution . .. These families 
_ formed an entirely new body, who were long distinguished from the old 
Christian population by the designation of ‘‘ Conversos,” or New 
Christians. The influence of these converts became, in the fifteenth 
century, as extensive and important as thet of the unconverted or un- 
baptised Jews of earlier times. “They held the chief offices of state, 


and were about the person of the king, being especially favoured by 


Don Alvar de Lema, the powerful minister of John II. The preference 
shewn both to the Conversos and to the Jews in the reign of Henry IV. 


was made matter of complaint against that monarch, who naturally | 


looked upon them as his most faithful partisans; and sanguinary contests 


were often the consequence. On one occasion, when the populace made 


an attack upon the Jews and Conversos at Jaen, the high-constable, 
Don Miguel Lucas Tranga, who had taken their part, was put to death 
while attending mass. The town of Cordova, and many others, wit- 
nessed similar scenes of civil war, arising from religious or political 
jealousies. ‘The Jews and Conversos in this time of anarchy took up 
arms in all parts of Castite, hired troops to defend themselves, or 
removed to Palma and Seville. From thence a considerable party, with 


Pedro de Herrera at its head, went to the Duke of Medina Sidonia, | 


and opened a negociation with him, requesting that the town and for- 
tress of Gibraltar might, on the payment of a considerable sum, be made 
over to the Conversos as their own possession. This scheme failed, 
owing to the interference of the people of Seville, from whom, on this 
account, the Jewish quarter had again much to endure. The glorious 
period during which Isabella, the sister of Henry IV., with her husband, 
Don Ferdinand of Arragon, governed Castile, brought a complete change 
over the whole face of the country, and became to the Jews, as also to 
the New Christians, the time of a most striking crisis, the relation of 


which belongs to a later period.— Da Costa's ** Israel and the Gentiles.” 
‘NEW SYNAGOGUE, GREAT ST. HELEN’S. 


On Sabbath last, the Rev. the Chief Rabbi delivered a sermon in the — 
above synagogue, before a ‘numerous audience. Immortality formed the | 
subject-matter of the sermon. Immortality of our soul, said the rev. | 


lecturer, ‘is the centre around which ‘our faith, with all its command- 


ments, turns. “{ Behold, I have set before thee life and good, death © 
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and evil, therefore ehoose life,” by which expression nothing else can 
be meant than the life which is to come, nay, the word On ‘life’ 
| itself, in its dual form, alludes to the two-fold life—that of here and 
hereafter, However clear the assurance may be which revelation affords 
) us in behalf of our immortality, we cannot deny that, within the breasts 


| the more so, as the faith even of the best man is much inferior, both 
in clearness and in force, to the evidence of sense, and proves, on many 
occasions, insufficient to counterbalance the allurements and temptations 
of the present world. None have yet returned, is the common language 
of many—none have yet returned from the grave, to tell us what the 
| ultimate result is after death; let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we 
shall die. The tendency of these objections is such as to enfeeble the 
lively sense of a future state, and that many fall victims to the vices of 
this world, 
The rev. lecturer took his text from the portion of the week, which - 

runs as follows: ‘* Ye are the children of the Lord your God. Ye shall 
not cut yourselves, nor make any baidness between your eyes for the 
dead. For thou art an holy people unto the Lord thy God, and the 
Lord hath chosen thee to be a peculiar people unto Him above all 
nations that are on the face of the earth. Thou shalt not eat any 
abominable thing.’’ He explained the meaning of the first sentence, 
that as we are created in the image of God, the highest spirit, so shall 
we, his children, who are endowed with the breath of life, which is 

yor mx pon “ the heavenly portion from on high,” aspire to holiness. 

We are the children of God, who is everlasting, and He has given us a 
soul which never dies, but is immortal. Our sages say : 


‘Man is beloved, for he was created in the image of God, but that love 
is greater still, which made it known to him, that he was created in the 
image of God.” Man is created in the image of God; he has immortal 


ledge of the myriads of globes, orbs, and worlds, which traverse our 
universe. He is, moreover, conscious of this preponderance AVN Aan 
| 12 Nys3, while other creatures are either incapable of knowledge at all, 


since man is endowed with these faculties, coutinued the rev. lecturer, 
can you believe that they are given him, to no other purpose than to 
open for a moment, as a flower, and then to fade and wither; to appear 
for a short time, and then to be cut off from all existence, There is 
another higher state, where this image of God will be developed and 
expanded ; where our powers will have a larger field; where those 
children who have been obedient will come nearer to their Father. | 


which Israel has experienced since its existence proves the immortality 
of the soul— | 


‘¢ Beloved are Israel, in that they are called the children of God, 
and it was an additional love that acquainted them with their 
being actually called the children of God.” Israel has been, from the 
time it became a nation to the present day, under the especial 
rovidence of God. His paternal care has been at all times 
‘extended over it. It is evident, and the greatest sceptic cannot 
doubt it, that from the beginning God has carried on a great plan of 
education with Israel—a plan which has not yet reached its end and 
purpose, but will at some time attain it. The many and various afilic- 
tions which Israel has had to undergo, tend to the ulterior consummation 
of this plan; and for this very purpose there were whole generations, 
who, although innocent in themselves, were obliged to sacrifice what is 
sweetest in life, and to endure oppression, shame, and death. But by 
its very sufferings in this life, Israel proves the immortality of the soul, 

and retribution in a future world. | | 
The immortality of the soul is also proved by the innate longings, 
and cravings, that dwell in the breast of every man. It is evident that 
there is a state of happiness higher than that in which man hives here 
on earth. Every good action that is performed, is a foretaste of this 
heavenly bliss ; and also the higher and nobler pleasures, which good 


men feel in spiritual exercises. | 


ston nad ond nya nan mons ond paran 
‘ Beloved are Israel, to whom was given the desirable treasure (the 
law), but it was an additional love, which made it known to them, that 
the desirable treasure was given.” Ye say, no one has come back to 
reveal the secrets of the other world. There is no necessity for that, 
because every good man actually experiences here, in a small degree, 
the purer and higher enjoyments as a forerunner of the fulness of joy 


times, who lived in higher spheres, experienced such happiness, but 
even men of the world, studying the law, or occupied with the cultiva- 
tion of arts and sciences, have tasted how good the Lord is. And since 


text, “‘ Thou shalt eat no abominable things,” Keep the body unpol- 
ued, tert soul, the immortal soul, which dwells in it, may be pare. 
Let us, in all and every thing, prove ourselves worthy of being “ the 
children of the Lord our God,” and His “ pecaliar people,” that we may 


‘ 


‘shall appear, and the Redeemed come unto Zion and Jerusalem. 


of a great many of our brethren, the idea thereof is faint and confused, — 


| endowments, numberless faculties and abilities, by which he gets a know- | 


or know nothing higher than the state in which they are placed. Now, . 


But not alone our individual spiritual powers, the treatment also, © 


ond mya man oped wep See povan 


he has to expect. Not alone have the prophets and the pious at all 


enjoy life here and hereafter, until the dawn of the celestial morning 


’ 
= 
& 

he 
q 


| 
| | 
| j 
| 
we are the children of God, and endowed with an rasta soul, el 
eluded the rev. lecturer, let us act as the children of t e living God, ; 
who has given us a soul, that lives for ever. The soul is a holy trust 
confided to our care, which we must return to Him who gave it, pure : 
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*.* Correspondents are respectfully informed, that no notice can be taken : 


of Communications unless they be PRIVATELY authenticated. 


MANASSEH AND NICAZO. 
A TALE OF THE JEWS. 
(Continued from page 357.) 
Crap... X. 


During a period of such soul-moving interest to every Jew, it is_ 


difficult to believe that any could have looked with indifference on the 
affairs of Jerusalem. | 

The fair city rose, as it were, by magic, from the ruin and devasta- 
tion of the spoiler; the forgotten law was again proclaimed to the 
people, while the wisest measures of domestic policy brought peace and 
satisfaction into the again crowded streets of Zion. By degrees the 
minds of men had become better disposed to fealty to their heavenly 
King; and the weekly reading of God's word from the newly-erected 
synagogues, which set forth that the laws some had dared to despise 
were the direct enactments of the Almighty—that their very existence 


as a nation was by the constant agency of miracle—in ennobling them 


in their own eyes, strengthened much their newly-awakened righteousness. 
At such a time, and in such circunistances, can it be believed that 


there breathed one who, living apart from all these things, existed but 


for the soft pleasures of the heart—the winning hopes of conjugal and 


parental affection ? Alas! there was one. One born to distinction in 
the divinely-sanctioned polity of the Jews; one gifted by nature with 
mental intelligence and personal beauty to adorn the rank he took. 
~ That one was Manasseh, the son of Jehoiada. | ee 
The marriage rite had given to him the daughter of Sanballat. She- 
was now his ver¥ own, his deeply-loved, his tenderly-cherished Nicazo. — 


And how deserving of all that out-pouring of his affection was the sweet 


- With all the soft adornments of the sex—graceful in the dance, skilled | 

in music, and gifted with the talent which enabled her to raise her rich 
- voice in strains of the sweetest psalmody; with an excess of mortal 
_ beauty, rarely met and always loved, she united firm principle, unswerv- 
ing piety, and an insight into those sacred founts of thought and virtue, 


the Holy Scriptures, unknown to the females of other nations at that 


early period, and rare amidst the women of the Jews. Brought up and 
_ cherished by the haughty Sanballat, with a tenderness which seemed to 
belie the sternness of his character, and yet instructed in all the words | 


of wisdom which from time to time had fallen from the lips of those 
lights of Israel—‘‘ the goodly fellowship of the prophets”—Nicazo 
owned, with the singular combination of the confiding, loving helpless- 


ness of the child, an extensive and enlightened intelligence, which assi- | 


milated her nature to that we attribute to the angels of light. There 


was nothing masculine, nothing worldly in her attainments. All that — 
- she owned of humanity was the joyous appreciation of the blessings of 


earth, the warm feelings which turned in love to all around ; after this, 
all was of heaven. The Almighty, His creations, His mercies, His 
promises, alone occupied her. | 


- Reared with care and in retirement, and in strict accordance with the 
one prevailing idea of Sanballat—that amidst the mingled race of heathen 


and apostates brought into the fated land of Samaria, there still might 


be found a remnant of Israel—Nicazo had never looked upon herself as 


_one of the strange nations accursed before the Lord. The ambition of 


Sanballat, which led him into base intrigues and conspiracy, and the 
implacable enmity his baffled measures had raised up in his bosom, all 
faded into calmness and moderation within the charmed circle of his 
own home. The one secret spring of all his actions, the desire of iden- 
tifving himself with the Jewish nation, only then appeared. Amidst 


dependents and subordinates that identity was recognised ; and Nicazo, - 


though taught to believe her father harshly treated by the governors of 
Jerusalem, had never heard it whispered that he was despised as the 
Horonite, and loathed and feared as the ally of Ammonites and 


Arabians. 


That he, whom in after years we find raising the rival temple on 
Mount Gerizim, and arrogating to his country the right of that worship 
and sacrifice which the Divine word had said should be offered on 
Mount Moriah alone, was in himself favourable to religious observances, 


we may readily conceive; and though, in the fearful spirit which this 


world’s ambition generates, he had, in mad rebellion and disappointed 
malice, raised the standard of revolt against the elect of God, and 
resigned himself to the host of passions which the admission of pride 
and hate calls up, still, true to the nobler duties of paternity, Nicazo’s 
gentle bosom was kept clear of all this earthly dross. 

Perhaps it was a mistaken tenderness which kept from her the truth 
of her origin. Be this as it may; instructed in the books of the law, 
of which it was the Samaritan boast that they alone possessed the 
original copies—taught by the prophets to look for the one glorious 
hope of Israel—brought up in all ‘the virtuous freedom which distin- 


_ guished the Jewess from the women of other Eastern nations, who were 


immured as the toy or slave of man—can it wondered that the Sama- 
ritan girl felt in all things, save in the accident of birth, as a daughter 
of Judah ? | 
With this blindness to reality, Nicazo, though alive to the grateful 
reflection, and rejoicing in happy pride at feeling herself the cherished 
wife of one, not only claiming the highest kindred in J udah, but brought 


by birth nearest to his God, felt not that God’s commandments } 
been broken when she became his bride. 
But it was not so with Manasseh. In the brightest sky 
shone over two united hearts—two, excellent in beauty, riches ra 
and intellect—there hung the cloud of sin! In the gayest sais he 
saw its gloom, in the brightest hour he felt its chill. There wag hi 
broken covenant ; and however sophistry might disguise or obdura ‘ 
forget, there were times when a consciousness of transgression a 
spread its alloy over the heart’s most exquisite enjoyments. ) 
Still Manasseh saw not his guilt in its full extent. There ig in the 


that ever 


human mind a fearful power of compromise, a dangerous disposition to | 


seek, by a strict observance of many duties, impunity for the one 
besetting sin; and without arrogance, Manasseh might have defied 
oem of blame, in the bright purity and active benevolence of the life 
e Jed. | 

Though yet uncalled to his fall ministry in the temple, and by reason 
of his age still in his noviciate, the daysof Manasseh were passed in a 
course of piety and that high-souled devotion which, while it Points to 
God as all its end, sheds joy and pleasure on each passing hour: and 
from the nature of his vocation and birth, every facility was afforded 
for the most perfect enjoyment of an intellectual and virtuous life, 

By the munificent wisdom of the governor, means for the subsistence 
of the priesthood had been amply provided, and they were thus exempt 
from the common cares of life. ‘The leisure and means of mental cy]- 


tivation were also fully furnished. Multiplied copies of the sacred books | 


of Israel, on which a large expenditure of wealth and labour had been 


devoted; the works of wisdom and genius of other countries, the 


sublime poesy of Greece, the Persian fables, the legends of India, the 
mystic writings of Egypt, were attainable to all who partook of sacer- 
dotal privileges ; presenting a vivid source of interest and occupation to 
the already-taught mind which knew how to appreciate the literar 

treasury. Music, which had sunk to the plaintive sighing of the exile 


during the Babylonian captivity, now again assumed its powerful influ- 


ence in the religious services of the Jews; and the harps of Zion 


sounded forth in the rich psalmody of their minstrel king, while the 
| voices of youths and maidens, attuned to the inspired strains, proclaimed 


the glories of God, and his mercies to his people Israel. an 
Whether in his literary studies, or in the cultivation of music, scarcely 
less intellectual in the elevated light in which it then shone, Nicazo was 


ever the intelligent companion of her husband, and lent a charm by her 
grace and genius to his every pursuit. Softer pleasures were not 


wanting. And when, as time passed on, Manasseh found himself the 
father of two bright and lovely boys, buds promising future perfection, 
the sense of his disobedience became lighter to his mind; and, alive 
only to the exquisite joys of the present, he forgot alike the errors of 


past, and the consideration of the future. Everything seemed to smile’ 
on Manasseh and his beautiful Nicazo; and though, from an instinctive — 


feeling rather than a studied motive, he lived apart from all the stirring 


| business of the reanimated city, still he was sought by many. Friends 


and acquaintance joyfully assembled beneath a roof, where to the charms 
of intellectual pleasures were added kindness and affection, with the 
power of showing unlimited hospitality. In the union of his daughter 


_with one claiming such high affinity in the Jewish genealogy, Sanballat 


found so much of his heart’s ambition gratified, that he most gladly 
administered to the pleasures and luxuries of his grateful child. : 

Withheld by the stern decree of Nehemiah, which forbade the abode 
of those of the strange uations in the holy city, from witnessing the 
felicity of Manasseh and Nicazo in their own home, Sanballat claimed 


| from them their frequent presence in Sichem; they visited with him 


also many beautiful spots in the fair land of Samaria, where his duties 
as governor required his occasional abiding. _ ie 
The sterility which now meets the eye of the traveller in the once 


ysmiling country of Palestine, has displaced the orange-grove, the vine- _ 


vard, and the forest; and the desolation which now extends through the 


Jand, giving, with its blasted look, its soil of rock and ashes, the appear- 
ance of an exhausted volcano, was then a range of cultivated country, 


teeming with fruit and flowers, rejoicing in every variety of climate; 


and from its fertilised hills and sheltered valleys, yielded at once the 


products of the torrid zone, and the hardier growth of more northern 


vegetation. The struggle of civil dissension, the ravages of the invader, 


the tyranny of the Moslem, had not then come into action. The beau- 


| teous land was then, indeed, worthy to be the scene of God’s commu- 


nion with man, worthy to be the possession of the holy race to whom 
such gracious privileges were vouchsafed. : 


(To be continued.) 


Gu 


THE JEWS OF CHINA. 
| VISIT TO THE JEWS IN HONAN. 
From the Chinese Repository, published at Canton, and for which we 
are indebted to the kindness of Messrs. I. Henry and Co., we are 
enabled to lay before our readers additional interesting particulars. 
(For prior notices, see Nos. 270, 272, 276, 277, and 297, of the Jewish 
Chronicle. ) 


In the great hall of the Synagogue, the pulpit, or ‘‘ Moses’ seat,” is 


| raised about a foot on a wooden floor, and on high days, when the Rabbi 


or Mullah (Modn-léh) takes his seat, a large red satin umbrella is held 
over him, still preserved in the synagogue. Besides the Rabbi are two 
officers, called the Sinew-extractor, and the Propagator of Doctrines. 


On the 24th of the eighth month, the community holds a festival, 


called by them Chuen-king tsieh, or festival for perambulating round the 


|] sacred writings. In worship they bow towards the west, and use the 
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word 7’ien (Heaven) when calling on God. The Sabbath is observed | 


on the Saturday of Europeans. 

The most interesting inscriptions obtained by the deputation are 
copied from two tablets in the small ruinous pavilions each side of the 
pii-fing, the originals of which are inserted in the narrative. We have 
room only for their translations, and we think the attentive reader will, on 
comparing them with that given of the Nestorian monument, regret to 
see such a falling away from the truth. Their writers were evidently 
thoroughly imbued with the notions of the Rationalists, and in their use 
of the word Zau, here translated Eternal Reason, seem to have had 
little higher or juster ideas than Laéutsz’ himself; a few of the sublime 


facts of the revelation given through Moses are indeed contained in. 


these documents, but in such an obscure manner, and so mixed up with 
the worship of ancestors, that we should hardly know what the writers 
meant, if we had not the sacred canon itself. It is more melancholy 
than surprising that such should be the case, surrounded as this rem- 
nant of Israel has been by Pagans and Moslems for centuries. We 
hope, however, that the promise, ‘‘at eventide it shall be light,” will 
ere long be fulfilled in their case, and the whole of the Jews of Honan 
be brought to the knowledge of God. 
may observe that we think these translations give rather a higher idea 
of the knowledge of the true God on the part of the writers than the 
original justifies, There is, for instance, no epithet sacred applied to 
the word king, or writings, and although the Chinese know no higher 
writings than their ing or classics, yet, when compared with Holy 
Scripture, we would not entitle them sacred ; and there is no evidence 
that the writers of these inscriptions considered their own Mosaic king 
to be inspired, or of any higher authority than the Chinise fing. We 
think the term canon would have been preferable to sacred writings ; 
and the word doctrine, or wisdom, used in a high, but not altogether a 

personal sense, would have expressed the meaning of 7aw in some places 
better than the phrase Eternal Zeason; in. one instance it is rendered 
Providence. | 


THE RECORD OF THE TEMPLE, 
_ ERECTED IN HONOUR OF ETERNAL REASON AND THE SACRED WRITINGS. 

‘It has been said, that the sacred writings are for the purpose of embodying 
Eternal Reason,' and that Eternal Reason is for the purpose of communicat- 
ing the sacred writings. What is Eternal Reason? The principle which is 
in daily use and constant practice, and which has been generally followed 
out by men of ancient and modern times. It is present in everything, and 


the same in all seasons ; in fact, there is no place in which Eternal Reason. 


does not reside. But Eternal Reason, without the sacred writings, cannot 
be preserved ; and the sacred writings, without Eternal Reason, cannot be 
carried out into action ; for men get into coufusion, and do not know whither 
they are going, until they are carried away by foolish schemes and strange 
devices ; hence the doctrines of the sages have been handed down in the six 
classics, in order to convey the knowledge to future generations, and to 
extend its benefits to the most distant period. | ae 


In quoting these papers, we — 


With respect to Yih sze lo nee keaou, the religion taught in the happy 


establishment conferred by the Great One,’ we find, on inquiry, that its first 
ancestor, A-tan (Adam), came originally from T’heen-chuh (India), and that 
during the Chow state® the sacred writings were in existence. ‘The sacred 
writings, embodying Eternal Reason, consist of fifty-three sections. The 


_ principles therein contained are very abstruse, and the Eternal Reason therein 


_ revealed is very mysterious, being treated with the same veneration as 
Heaven (God). The founder of this religion is A-woo-lo-han (Abraham), 
who is considered the first teacher of it. ‘Then came May-she (Moses), who 
established the law, and handed down the sacred writings. 
— the Han dynasty (from n.c, 200 to a.p. 226), this religion entered 

hina. 
synagogue was built at Peen (or K’hae-fung-foo). In the sixteenth:year of 
Che-yuen, of the Yuen dynasty (a.p. 1296), the old temple was rebuilt, as a 
place in which the sacred writings might be deposited with veneration. 


Those who practise this religion are to be found in other places besides — 


Peen (or K’hae-fung-foo) ; but wherever they are met with, throughout the 
whole world, they all, without exception, honour the sacred writings, and 
venerate Eternal Reason. The characters in which the sacred writings are 
penned, differ indeed from those employed in the books of the learned in 
China ; but if we trace their principles up to their origin, we shall find that 


they are originally none other than the Eternal Reason, which is commonly | 


followed by mankind. Hence it is, that when Eternal Reason is followed by 
rulers and subjects, rulers will be respectful, and subjects faithful ; when 
Eternal Reason is followed by parents and children, parents will be kind, 
and children filial ; when Eternal Reason is followed by elder and younger 
brothers, the former will be friendly, and the latter reverential ; when Eternal 
Reason is followed by husbands and wives, husbands will be harmonious, 
and wives obedient ; when Eternal Reason is followed by friends and com- 
panions, they will severally become faithful and sincere. In Eternal Reason 
there is nothing greater than benevolence and rectitude, and in following it 
out men naturally display the feeling of compassion and a sense of shame; 
in Eternal Reason there is nothing greater than propriety and wisdom, and 
in following it out men naturally exhibit the feeling of respect and a sense 
of rectitude. When Eternal Reason is followed in fasting and abstinence, 
men necessarily feel reverential and awe-struck; when Eternal Reason is 
followed out in sacrificing to ancestors, men necessarily feel filial and sincere; 
when Eternal Reason is followed in Divine worship, men bless and praise 


1 The word in the original, Taou, corresponds to the Logos of the Greeks, and 
is used in this and the following inscription, as if in reference to some exalted 
being, equal to Heaven (God). The Jews, about the time of the destruction of 
Jerusalem, had very exalted notions of the Memrai Jak (the word of the Lord), of 
which we think we can discover traces in these inscriptions. See Smith’s “ Scrip- 
ture Testimony,” vol.i. p.517, 529. ; 
2 Or the religion of Israel. 


After his time, | 


In the first year of Lung-hing, of the Sung dynasty (a.p.1164), a 


3 By the Chow state here, is not meant the Chow dynasty, which flourished from | 


B.c. 1113 to B.c. 242, but the petty kingdom of that name, which was founded by 
K’he, or How-tseih, spoken of in the days of Shun (8.c. 2254), as the superintendent 
of agriculture (see translation of the Shoo-king, p. 30, 335). Kung-lew, a descend- 
ant of How-tseith (B.c. 1817), afterwards consolidated the kingdom in the western 
part of China (see translation of the Shoo-king, p. 347); and a subsequent 
descendant (s.c. 1351) assumed the name of Chow (Ibid., p.357).—-Asmonean. 


| letters of the Yew-t’hae (Jewish nation) first made plain. 
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high Heaven [God], the Producer and Nourisher of the myriad of things, 
while in their demeanour and carriage they consider sincerity and respect as 
the one thing needful. With respect to widows and orphans, the poor and 
the destitute, together with the sick and maimed, the deaf and dumb, these 
must all be relieved and assisted, that they may not utterly fall. When poor 
men wish to marry,and have not the means, or when such wish to inter 
their relatives, and are not able to accomplish it, the necessary expenses for 
such must be duly provided. Only let those who are mourning for their 
friends carefully avoid rich viands and intoxicating liquors, and those who 
are conducting funeral ceremonies not be emulous of external pomp. Let 
them, in the first place, avoid complying with superstitious customs ; and, in 
the second place, not make molten or graven images, but in everything follow 
the ceremonies that have been introduced from India. Let there be no false 
— and measures employed in trade, with the view of defrauding 
others. | 

Looking around us on the professors of this religion, we find that there 
are some who strive for literary honours, aiming to exalt their parents and 
distinguish themselves ; there are some who engage in government employ, 


_ both at court and in the provinces, seeking to serve their prince and benefit 


the people ; whilst some defend the country and resist the enemy, thus dis- 
playing their patriotism by their faithful conduct. There are others, again, 
who in private stations cultivate personal virtue, and diffuse their influence 
over a whole region; others there are who plough the waste lands, sustain- 
ing their share of the public burdens ; and others who attend to mechanical 
arts, doing their part towards supporting the state, or who follow mercantile 
pursuits, and thus gather in profit from every quarter; but all of them should 
venerate the commands of Heaven [God], obey the royal laws, attend to the 
five constant virtues, observe the duties of the human relations, reverently 
follow the customs of their ancestors, be filial towards their parents, respect- 
ful to their superiors, harmonious among their neighbours, and friendly with | 
their associates, teaching their children and descendants, thus laying up a 
store of good works, while they repress trifling animosities in order to complete 


_ great affairs ; the main idea of all the prohibitions and commands consists in 


attending to these things. ‘This, in fact, is the great object set forth in the 
sacred writings, and the daily and constant duties inculcated by Eternal 
Reason. Thus the command of Heaven [God], influencing virtuous nature, — 
is by this means carried out to perfection; the religion which inculcates — 


obedience to Eternal Reason is by this means entered upon; and the virtues 


of benevolence, rectitude, propriety, and wisdom are by these means main- 
tained. Those, however, who attempt to represent Him by images, or to 
depict Him in pictures, do but vainly occupy themselves with empty cere- 
monies, alarming and stupefying men’s eyes and ears, indulging in the specu- 
lations of false religionists, and shewing themselves unworthy of imitation. — 
But those who honour and obey the sacred writings know the origin of all 
things, and that the Eternal Word and the sacred writings mutually sustain — 
each other in stating from whence men sprang. From the beginning of the 
world, our first father, Adam, handed the doctrine down to A-woo-lo-han 
(Abraham); Abraham handed it down to E-sze-ho-kih (Isaac); Isaac handed 


| it down to Ya-ho-keue-wuh (Jacob) ; Jacob handed it down to the twelve 


patriarchs ; and the twelve patriarchs handed it down to May-she (Moses) ; 
Moses handed it down to A-ho-leen (Aaron); Aaron handed it down to- 
Yue-suh-wo (Joshua) ; and Joshua handed it down to Ye-tsze-la (Ezra) ; 
by whom the doctrines of the holy religion were first sent abroad, and the 
All those who 
profess this religion aim at the practice of goodness, and avoid the commis- 
sion of vice; morning and evening performing their devotions, and with a 
sincere mind cultivating personal virtues. They practise fasting and absti- 


‘nence on the Spang days, and bring eating and drinking under proper 


regulations. ‘They make the sacred writings their study and their rule, 
obeying and believing them in every particular; then may they expect that — 
the blessing of Héaven will abundantly descend, and the favour of Providence 
be unfailingly conferred; every individual obtaining the credit of virtuous 
conduct, and every family experiencing the happiness of Divine protection. 
In this way, perhaps, our professors will not fail of carrying out the religion — 


handed down by their ancestors, nor will they neglect the ceremonies which 


they are bound to observe. | a 
We have engraved this on a tablet, placed in the synagogue, to be handed > 
down to distant ages, that future generations may carefully consider it. | 
This tablet was erected by the families Yen, Le, Kaou, Chaou, Kin, E 
and Chang, at the rebuilding of the synagogue, in the first month of Autumn, 
in the seventh year of Ching-tih, of the Ming dynasty (a.p. 1511). 


(To be continued.) | 


BIOGRAPHY OF THE FIRST HEBREW LEXICOGRAPHER, 
THE CELEBRATED RABBI MENAHEM BEN SARUK. 
| Who flourished about Nine Centuries ago. 
By H. 


[The materials were collected from a work of S. D. Luzzato, entitled a ir3.] 


MenaueEM Ben Jacos, the Spaniard, of the family Saruk, was the 
first who arranged all the Biblical Hebrew and Chaldeic words into a 
lexicographical order, and thereby compiled the first Hebrew and Chal- 
deic dictionary. In the preface to the same he explains many gramma- 
tical rules in etymology, as well as in syntax. It would appear, 
from a passage mentioned in his dictionary, that Menahem had already 
before him a similar work, compiled by Rabbi Saadiah Gaon; as, in — 
the root 3, he says, ‘I observed, in the expositions of Rabbi Saadiah, 
under the root Ni, the following passages: bios nx 
min 1°” ete., etc. But it is probable that the work alluded to was not 
a dictionary, but a mere exposition, confined to a certain number of 
Hebrew words according to his own system, as was equally done by him 
with the collection of the nixety Rabbinical terms." Moreover, it is most 
likely that some later author extracted certain lexicographical expositions, 
as found distributed among the numerous theological writing of Rabbi 
Saadiah, and arranged them alphabetically, so as to give an ap- 


Vide Ewald and Dukes, p.110, under the title of nes? 
of Seventy or Isolated Words,” Frankfort-on-the-Maine, 1844. 
A second edition of this collection of words bas been re-published at Leipzig (1846), 
by Ben Jacob, in his O37, 
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trate them by various Hebrew Biblical pagsages. 


79, 80). 
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arance of a dictionary. For, had Rabbi Saadiah himself compiled a 
Hebrew dictionary, it would not have escaped the notice of Aben Ezra, 
or that of any other ancients. © | 

At each Hebrew root having several definitions, Menahem first states 
the number of such definitions, and then proceeds to analyze and illus- 
Generally, his style 
is very brief; and of such roots whose definitions are commonly known 


he gives no explanation whatever; whilst, on arriving at a difficult or» 


obscure passage, he endeavours with great exertion to analyze and 


explain the same with acuteness and precision, so that oftentimes he 
displays new and extraordinary ideas (vide the extracts made by S. D. | 
_Luzzatto, in Kerem Chemed, v. p.49). 


Jzchaki (generally called Rashce) very frequently supports himself by 
the authority of Menahem, though in many instances he omits to men- 
tion the name of the latter ; not, however, from a motive of plagiarism, 
but simply from his belief that every reader was acquainted with the 


work alluded to, as this was the only Hebrew dictionary then known. 


Menahem was gifted with a high degree of humility and meekuess, 
as he never uses harsh language against any of his contemporaries, or 
authors previous to him, even on points where he materially differs from 
them ; he does not even name them, but satisfies himself by merely 
calling them “some commentators,” or the like. Once (in the root 
37, as mentioned above) he mentions the name of Rabbi Saadiah Gaon, 
saying: “I cannot discover the motive cf Rabbi Saadiah, why he 
classifies all these passages under the root Nf. 
[R. Saadiah’s] expositions, however, together with the elegance of his 
style, sufficiently indicate his high learning; and consequently, from a 


point of modesty as well as good faith, it would be unjust to ascribe any 


error to his arrangements.” 


The dictionary of Menahem being at that time the only one extant, | 
copies in MS. of the same soon circulated throughout all countries, 


whereby his name became very famous. Misled by envy, Donash Ben 
Labrat, of Fez, a contemporary of Menahem, took up the above dic- 
tionary, and made severe comments on the greater part of it ; as, accord- 
ing to his statement, he considered the ideas of Menahem injuricus t 
the students, as well as to the so-called savans. 3 | 


Donash arranged briefly his comments and criticisms in a long poem, |, 


_ paemnien—t0 over-praise anything grand, and to under-rate anything | 
‘inferior. 


addressed to Menahem, composed of 108 verses;® subsequent to which, 
he proceeds to prove his attacks analytically at considerable 
length: and though in the commencement of the poem he praises the 
merits of Menahem, he notwithstanding, in the latter parts of it, 
ridicules our author with such sarcasm as had he been addressing a 


young pupil. It is probable that Donash did not intend by his severe style 


to injure Menahem personally, but followed the Arabian poets, from 
whom the Hebrews in the Arabian dominions learned the style of 


_ Donash seems not to have been satisfied with his mere epistles to 


The manner of his 


Menahem, but sent also a copy of all his comments to the Prince — 


Haspare Ben Isaac, accompanied by a poem, composed of forty-one 
verses, as a dedication in honour of that prince (vide Kerem Chemed, vii. 
In that poem he styles Menahem as one who confused the 


true signification of the Hebrew language, and enveloped the Biblical |] 


passages in obscurity. Such injustice could never be forgiven, had the 


| critic, as we stated above, not adhered to the style of the poets; for he 
never could have meant what he had written. a 
have considered, that such criticism falling into the hands of the prince, — 


great injury and trouble to Menahem would be the consequence, as will |] has just been named Mayor of the town of Bayonne. - 


be narrated below. | | | 

_ This Hasdaee Ben Isaac Baschrut gained the favour of King Abd 
Alrachman (the Servant of the Merciful One), in the city of Cordova, 
commonly called Amir Almumnin, who reigned from the year 912 to 
961 of the current era. The king charged Hasdace with the ministry 
of finance, as is apparent from a letter written by Hasdace to the king 


of Kozar,,where it says: ‘ The revenue of the king [Abd Alrachman ] 
amounts annually to 100,000 florins, this arising only from the income | 


derived from the numerous merchants who come hither from various 
countries and isles. All their commerce and affairs must be subjected to 
my authority, praised be the Almighty, who bestows his mercy upon me! 
The kings of the world [or land] no sooner perceive of the greatness of 
my monarch, than they hasten to convey to him presents in abundance. 


It is myself who am appointed to receive such presents, and at the same 
time to return rewards awarded to them.”’ | 


From the poems of Menahem and Donash to Hasdaee, it is evident 


that Hasdaee was also the privy-councillor of the king in times of war.3 
It is also affirmed that he was very skilful in medicine, which circum- 
stance was probably the cause of his greatness. According to O. G. 
Luzzatto, it is this Hasdaee who is mentioned in the work of Wenrich, 
p. 217, to have been the first of the savans engaged in rendering from 
the Greek into Arabic the names of medicinals enumerated in the work 


* From the manuscript of the Bodleian Library at Oxford, it appears that the 
number of verses is not less than 113. 


* The passages in the poem alluded to run thus:— 


pand pind 


He ought, however, to 


of Dioscorides ; subsequently it was offered as a 
king to the king Abd Alrachman. 


_at the early hour of half-past six; and with the benevolence which 


Paris, there was a large attendance upon the 9th of. Ab. 


present by the Grecian 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Sir—lIt will no doubt give pleasure to many of your readers to lea 
that Baron Willy de Rothschild, while waiting at Dover for favecrable 
winds, last weck, en route to the continent, attended morning and on 
ing service regularly in the school-room of my establishment: ied 
although the distance from the hotel to my house is considerable, sed the 


weather was exceedingly inclement, he contrived to join us every morning 


characterises all the noble baron’s actions, he left a considerable sum 


for the use of the poor. | 


Wishing that his example might be followed by the many wealthy 
but indifferent among us, 
I am, dear Sir, very truly yours, 
Sussex House, Dover, Aug. 16th, 1852. R.L Couey, 


TO JOY. 


O Joy! thou radiant, glorious seraph, arise! 
Step from thy celestial sapphire throne, 
To meaner earth below. 
Spread round thee and thy presence 
The halo of thy being, and thy nature. 
Enter into th’ abodes and hearts of those 
Who, struck with disappointment, 
Sink down in utter grief, . | | 
Enter, with thy effulgent train and light, 
Into the deep, dark, cavernous recesses 
Of Humanity’s despair ; | | | 
And with thy brightest sister, Hope, make hearts rejoice 
That ne’er rejoiced before. | 
Thine azure mantle spread around, 
With generous invite, 
To those who have suffered, long and sad, 
The want of thy glorious light. . | | 
Blest be thy name, and hallowed be thy sainted mission, 
To those who have longed for thee; 
And longed in vain, thro’ struggling years, | 
Thy sacred rays to see. es 
Blest shalt thou be for mothers’ sake, 
Restoring the long lost one; 
Blest shalt thou be for sisters’ sake, 
Whose lot is now to mourn. 
Then, enter welcome to the heart, 
‘To chase Despair away ; | 
The night is long that ne’er gives place 
To the glorious sun of day.! 
And after that thy mission’s done, 
Aloft thou’lt wing thy flight, 
To the glorious Author of thy soul, 
The gracious Source of light. 


Bristol, Fuly, 1852. MInuTIANus. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 
France.—M. Furtado, President of the Consistory of Saint-Esprit, 


EquaLITy IN THE House or Gop.—In the Consistorial Temple at 
Contrary 
to traditional usage, the sanctuary in the evening is lighted in the fol- 
lowing manner: twenty wax candles, in lustres, for the first series of — 
seats; fifteen for those of the second series; and two for the last series, 


| where the poor are placed: so that light and warmth only belong to the 


rich people in the model synagogue of the capital. We have already 
marriages and funerals of many different orders; we shall soon have 


also candles, etc., of the first and third class. 


-Oran.—M. Kalfon, an old chief of the nation at Oran, member of 
the retiring consistory, obtained, at the last agricultural exhibition, a 
silver medal for his admirable and scientific cultivation of his large farms. 
This is the fourth or fifth medal which he has received. He is an in- 


telligent and kind-hearted Israclite, who does much honour to his co- 


religionists, and is also devoted to his fellow-citizens and to I’rance. 


M. Steifil, the originator of the Israelite French School at this place, 
opened, but three months since, a class for adults. The class already 
numbers fifteen men or young people, who diligently study the French 
language. 


AustTRIA.—We read in the Augsburg Gazette, in reference to the 
revolt of Abd-ur-Rahman, Sheik of Hebron, against the authority of 
the Turkish Pacha, the undermentioned details :—“ Jerusalem, June 1. 
The consuls of Austria and England have arrived at Hebron, in order 
to protect from persecution the Jews of the said city, placed under their 
respective protection. (There are about three hundred Austrian Jews.) 
They have had an interview with Abd-ur-Rahman, who was, they 88Y> 
very hostile at first. If he has need of the money of the ven they 
say, he finds out where it is to be had, and cuts off the head piped 
refractory owner. These gentlemen, however, have been enab Son 
inculcate some ideas of indulgence into him, and he has sted t 


| to take charge of a letter to the Pacha, in which he claims the eur 
| of 300,000 piastres (about 65,000 fr.), disbursed by him in corrup ing 


ag The night is long that never finds the day.”—Macbeth, Act iv. Sc. 3. 
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the Turkish employés who opened to him the gates of the prison where 
he was detained at Jerusalem.”—Z’ Univers Israelite. 


Potanp.—A frightful catastrophe happened upon the 11th of July, 
in the little town of Pratschke, in Russian Poland, within gun-shot of 
the Silesian frontier. A fire broke out in many parts of the town all at. 
the same time. The population, the main part of which consists of 
Jews, fled from the devouring element, and having taken refuge in the 


interior of the town, the flames soon followed them, and a vast number 


of the unfortunate creatures perished. The town is now no more than 
a heap of ruins. The Catholic church, the castle, and some houses 
situated without the walls, have alone been spared. Three hundred 
families were thus at once without shelter, without food, and without 
resources.—Indépendence Belge. 

- Recenspure, Bavaria, July 18.—The visit of the king and queen 
of Bavaria to our ancient city, has been auspicious to her Jewish inha- 
bitants. 
to honour our city with a prolonged stay, the municipal authorities 
communicated to the Rabbi and the heads of the congregation that 
their co-operation in the royal and festive reception of the ‘‘ Landes- 


vater’” and his august queen was desirable, and herewith requested. | 


During the stay their Majesties made in our city, the public function- 
aries and the clergy were received by the king and queen on the 28th 
of last month, as also the Rabbi and the honorary officers of the con- 


gregation, with whom their Majesties entered into conversation, an 


enquired minutely into the state of affairs of the community, | 


Their Majesties also visited the large establishment of Mr. Augustus | 


Koch, a jeweller and diamond merchant—a Jew—where they inspected 


the rare and valuable stock; and the queen, before leaving, entrusted 


to the skill of that gentleman, a set of diamonds for re-setting. 


Miss Anna Caroline Allins, a protestant lady, who carried on a. 


jewellery trade, leaving the whole of her property for charitable pur- 
poses, willed also the sum of five hundred florins to be applied for the 
benefit of the poor of the Jewish community. e 


Posen, July 20.—The imperial Ukase, prohibiting the Polish Jews 
from wearing their beards and curls, and the women from wearing 
“toupées,” is enforced with great rigour. = a | 


The congregation of Pesth advertises for a lecturer and teacher, who, | 


besides the necessary qualifications to fill such office, must also bring 


_ testimonials to prove his moral, religious, and political character. 


When the news were received, that their Majesties intended — 


SturTGarDT, July 12—The mortal remains of the banker Moses | 


Benedict, were to-day consigned to their final resting-place. All 


_ classes of society, and all religious denominations, vied with each other, 
_ to pay the last mark of respect to the man who, in life, was esteemed 


by all, without distinction of creed or station, as a man of sterling value 
and high merit. His benevolence to the poor is a well-known fact, and 
the house of deceased was literally besieged by the poor on this occa- 


sion, to whom the family of the deceased, but particularly his daughter, » 
the lady of Dr. Beifuss, distributed for three or four hours charity, and 
the assistance of the police was called in, to keep order among the reci-. 


pients, who surrounded the house from all quarters of the city and the 


‘neighbourhood. 


Berwin, July 27.—The payment of arrears due to the Jewish con- 
gregation by many of its members, is rigorously enforced, and the 


president of police decrees execution in every single instance. The 


sums due do not fall short of 10,000 dollars. The arrears of one indi- 
vidual amounted to 700 dollars.—Allgem. Zeitung des Judenthums. 


SAVANNAH, Ga.—We have been informed that the Rev. A. De Sola 
has definitively declined the office of minister tendered to him by the 
congregation at Savannah, and that he will not quit his present flock in 
| We have not yet heard 
that the people have designated another in his place.—Occzdent. 


SCRIPTURAL ENIGMAS. 
_ The following, with their, ages affixed, have given correct replies to 
Sacred Dreams,”’ inserted in the Jewish Chronicle, No. 330; viz.— 
No. 1.—Gen. xx. 3—7. No. 5.—Gen. x]. 5—19. 
2.—Gen. 12—16. | 6.—Gen. xli. 
3.—Gen. xxx. 24. 7.—Judges vii. 13, 14. 
4,—xxxvil. 8.—1 Kings iii. 5—15. 
| No. 9.—Daniel ii. 

London—Emanuel Emanuel, 16; Charlotte Pyke, 11; Maria Pyke, 14; 
Selina Pyke, 15. | 

Liverpool—Lewis Alexander, 13 ; Samuel Barnett, 12; David Barnett, 13; 
Abraham Jacobs, 10; Solomon Jacobs,12; Lazarus Lazarus, 13; Henry 
B. Levi, 10; John Levi, 13; Nathan Moss, 10; Joseph Moss, 13; Georgiana 
Samuel, 13; P.Schwersensky, 12. | 

Lewin H. Cohen, Glasgow, 9; Rosalind Davis, Ramsgate, 10; Charlotte 
C. Marks, Swansea, 15. 

Hyman Cantor—Nos. 5 and 6, right ; all the rest wrong. 

Henrietta Jacobs, and Maria Amelia Jacobs, Hull, all right but No.9. 

On reference toa ballot, Master M. H. Moses, 41, Trinity-square, 
became entitled to the first prize, value 6s., Whiston’s ‘ Josephus,” 
offered by the pupils of the Liverpool Hebrew Educational Institution ; 
and Miss Selina Pyke, 52, Great Prescott-street (whose solution, in 
verse, appears below), to “ The Magnet of Literary Attraction,” value 
2s. 6d., presented by the proprietor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


ANSWER TO “SACRED DREAMS.” 
To answer you, we’ve but to look 
Through the full pages of our Holy Book, 
Which God to man in love hath given, 

To show him the true path to heaven. 


(1) When Abimelech sent for Abraham’s wife, 
He knew not that he risk’d his life ; 
Till in a dream accused of shame, 
' He spake, and freed himself from blame. 


(2) When Jacob’s pillows were of stone, 
E’en then, God left him not alone ; 
But by His angels, good and bright, 
He sent sweet dreams him to delight. 


(3) When Jacob Laban did pursue, 
In his dream’s promise God was true, 
_ And, in a vision the Syrian had, 
Said, “Speak not to Jacob good or bad.” 
(4) When Joseph did his dream relate, 
Prophetic of his coming state, 
His brothers’ breasts with anger burn’d, 
The envied youth they mock’d and spurn’d. 


(5) Imprison’d through a woman’s schemes, 
The injured youth explain’d two dreams ; 
And the fate of Pharach’s servant proved, 
That God had favour’d him He loved. 


(6) When of corn and kine King Pharaoh dream’d, 
How puzzled all his wise men seem’d ; , 
The captive youth at once unseal’d 
The truth, to him by God reveal’d. 


(7) To his fellow told the Midianite, 
The troubled dream he'd had by night; 
_ Gideon, the listening warrior bold, 
Thus heard his foes’ defeat foretold. 


(8) In Solomon’s dream, he heard God's voice, 
Of many gifts offering him the choice; 


When wisdom was the boon desired, _ 
_ Honour and riches the wise king acquired. 


(9) When Nebuchadnezzar’s dream was known 

| To none of the wise men before his throne, 
Daniel, the captive, did the truth unfold, 
Which, in a vision, to himself was told. 


And having to the Bible flown _ 

For all the truths which here are shown, 
Thanks, dear friend, for by your means, _ 
I've thought to learn the “ Sacred Dreams.”’ 


larger particles are being found. 
a piece of gold on the 3rd instant, weighing above half an ounce .—_ 


repeated.) 


Port Pui ip. 
Number of persons.arrived in the colony this week - 
Number of persons who have left - - . - - 


Addition to our population this week - - 539 


—Melbourne Argus, April 19th. 


ADELAIDE Mines Suare List, April 7th.—Burras: sales at £96 
to £98, buyers. | 


ADELAIDE Monzy Manxet.—Gold: £3 4s. 6d. to £3 5s., buyers. 


Large parcels came to hand per Rienzi and Kiwi, 
-Money.—Twenty per cent., at 50s. per oz., on deposit receipis of 
gold.— Adelaide Observer, 


Van Diemen’s Lanp.—FinGaL Gotp.—A correspondent of the 


Hobart Town Guardian, dated Campbell Town, writes, “ There is no 


mistake about the gold deposit here; the supply is increasing every day, 
Mr. James Grant’s shepherd got 


Argus, April 19th." 


t For these extracts we are indebted to Mr. Henry J. Hart, who has favoured us 
with a file of the Melbourne Argus. | 


— 


MARRIED. 


On the llth of August, by the Rev. the Chief Ribbi, at the residence of her — 


parents, 23, Oval, Kennington, Miss Abigail, daughter of Jacob Selverston, Esq., to 
Mr. William Goldring, of Rose Lawn Cottage, Kennington Oval. 


DIED. 


At his residence, 24, Chapel-street, Paddington, on the 10th instant, 
Mr. Simon Simmons, aged 48, after a short illness, much regretted by his 
bereaved family and friends. 

At Haydon-square, Minories, on the 16th instant, after » long and painful 
iliness, Julia, third daughter r Msalaane Symons, sincerely lamented by her 
relatives and a | circle of frie / 

On the 18th sasake from inflammation of the liver, the wife of John Marks, of 
Beli-street, Edgware-road. 


Wanted, 
Y a First-Rate House, in the Birmingham and Sheffield line, a Young Man, as 


Warehouseman. Applicants to address to Cc. Y., Jewish Chronicle Office, 
24, Houndsditch, stating age, salary required, and previous occupation. Len 
| To Clothiers’ Assistants. 
ANTED, a Young man, who thoroughly understands the Ready-Made Trade. 
He must be a first-rate Salesman, and good & 
will be given. Apply, stating age, references, etc., to brahams, 
Long Row, Nottingham. 


Wanted, 
ompete be opened 
C nt Person to attend a “New Business,” just about to 
the Jewellery and Watchmaking. One who understands the og a 
preferred. Apply to Moss I. Jacob, Falmouth. (This Advertisement 
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Joshua and the Sun and Moon Philosophically Explained. By M. H. 


Jews’ Free School, Bell-lane, Spitalfields. 
HE Governors, Subscribers, and Friends to this Institution, are respectfully 
informed, that the Annual Public Examination of the Children educated in 
the Girls’ School is fixed for Wednesday, the 25th of August, 5612—1852, at Three 
o'clock in the day precisely. | 


(By order) S. SOLOMON, Sec. 
From whom Tickets of Admission may be obtained. 


WIDOWS HOME ASYLUM. 


EsTABLisHeD A.M. 5603—1843. 
(Enrolled pursuant to 13 and 14 Victoria, c. 115.) 


A Special General Meeting of the Governors and Subscribers was holden on 
A Thursday evening, the 12th of August, 1852, Mr. Solomon Abrahams, Presi- 
dent, in the chair. 

The minutes of the committee convening the meeting having been read and 
received, the secretary read a communication from Judith Defries, a widow, aged 
86, soliciting to be admitted an inmate into the Asylum, and offering, in that case, 
to hand over to the funds of the charity the sum of Twenty Pounds, her property, 
and standing in her name in the Savings’ Bank, Bloomfield-street, and also her 
furniture and clothing. 

The said communication having been taken into serious consideration, it was 
resolved— 

“ That Law 30 allowing the admission of inmates without election—viz., under 
peculiar circumstances—that the prayer of Judith Defries be acceded to.” 

Resolved—** That the resolution be advertised in the Jewish Chronicle, and a 
copy of the same be forwarded to each Governor and Subscriber.” | 

Resolved—*“ That a cordial vote of thanks be given to the Chairman for his 
gentlemanly and impartial conduct in the chair, and for his general attention to the 
interests of the Charity.” _ By order, | 

Asylum, 18, Duke-street, Aldgate, “veaLAWRENCE LEVY, 

August 16th, 1852. Secretary. 


Donations and Subscriptions, to enable the Committee to admit more inmates, 
are earnestly and respectfully requested, and will be thankfully received and duly 
acknowledged by Mr. Solomon Abrahams, President, 110, Gravel-lane, Hounds- — 
-ditch; Mr. Samuel Silver, V.P., Bell-lane, Spitalfields; and by the Treasurer, Mr. | 
Joseph Mitchell, at the Jewish Chronicle Office, 24, Houndsditch. | 


Shortly will be published, 
A HIGHLY-FINISHED ENGRAVING, BY ZOBEL, 
OF THE | 


REVEREND DOCTOR N. ™. ADLER, 


Chief Rabbi of the United Congregations of the British Empire. 


From the original Picture by Herr Kempr, in the Jews’ and General Literary and 


Scientific Institution, Leadenhall-street. 


Size, without Margin, Twelve by Fifteen Inches. 


Proofs - - - 


| To be had, by Subscription only, | 
From the Publishers, Messrs. JONES and Co., 1, Bloomfield Road, Maida Hill, 
Where a Proof of the Plate may be seen, and Subscribers’ Names entered. 
A Specimen may also be seen at the Jewish Chronicle Office. 


whe following Works are on Sale at the J ewish 
Chronicle Office, 24, Houndsditech. 


Two Prize Essays on the Post-Biblical History of the Jews - - ~ 0 584 


The Conciliator of Manasseh Ben Israel, Translated from the Original 


Hebrew, 2 vols., published at 1/ 11s. 6d. (the covers rather damaged) 0 12 0 
New Translation of Genesis, with important Notes by Raphall, De Sola, _ 
Lindenthall, published at 21s. - - - 
Myers’ 1200 Questions and Answers on the Bible, published at 5s.6d. - O 3 
Henry’s Class Book, reprinted and revised - 
Sebag’s Hebrew Primer, an excellent work 0. 3 
Hebrew and English Daily Prayers, handsomely bound - - - ) 8 
Eighteen Treatises from the Mishna (Translated into English) - «Og 
English and Hebrew Lexicon, by the late Michael Josephs, published 

Buxtorfii Lexicon Hebraicum et Chaldicum (second-hand) - - - 0 5 
Parkhurst’s Hebrew Lexicon - - - 


Benisch’s Lectures on the Life and Writings of Maimonides, published 
at 28. 6d. = * | 


— 


Simonson - - - - 


Jahn’s History of the Hebrew Commonwealth - 5 
Devotions of the Daughters of Israel, translated from the German, by 

M. H. Bresslau_ - - - - - 0 1 
The Challenge Accepted. A Dialogue between a Jew and a Christian. 

By Selig Newman - - - - - 
Emendations of the Authorised Version of the Old Testament. By Selig 

Newman. Published at ds. - - 
210 Wwa Harbinger of Good Tidings: an Address to the Jewish Nation, 

by Rabbi Judah Elkali - - - : -0 


Youth’s Benevolent Society. 
INSTITUTED A.M. 5603— 1843, | 
To provide Indigent Jewish Youths with means to obtain an honest livelihood, by 
Apprenticeship and otherwise, : 
Masters Wanted. | 
HE Committee of the above Society hereby give notice, that they meet every 
sixth week to consider the binding of applicants. Masters in working trades, 


_ having Vacancies for Youths as Apprentices, are desired to apply to the Hon. Sec., 


= every information, from whom particulars respecting Premiums, etc., may be 
obtained. | 


Intending Applicants are informed that the next Relief Meeting will be held on 
Sunday, the 5th of September next. 


All applications for the above Meeting to be made in writing on or before Sunday 
the 29th of August, to 


LEON L. ISAACS, Hon. Sec., 
Committee Room, 16th August, 1852. Sussex Hall, Leadenhall-street. 


M. & E. PARIENTE, 
Hosiers, Glovers, Shirt Makers, etc. 
No. 68, Leadenhall-street, 


RB*s to inform their Friends and the Public in General, that they have opened 
Business in the above line, and in soliciting their kind favour and patronage, 


trust that the mode in which their business will be conducted, as to Quality of 


» Prices, etc., will be such as will it thei 
continuance of their kind support, always merit their specoyel and insure the 


August, 1852. 
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Liverpool Hebrews’ Educational Institu 
| Endowed Schools. 
A. ABRAHAM, Esq., Presipvenr. 


é iger Foundation Stone of the New Schools in Hope-place will (D.V.) be laid b 
Israel Barned, Esq., on Tuesday, the 31st inst.; and a Public Dinner toe ned 
brate the event, will take place at the Adelphi Hotel, at Six o'clock, fie res 


LEWIN MOZLEY, Esq., in the Chair, 
Stewards, 
Charles Mozley. 
L. B. Mozley. 


Mr. H: D. Jackson. 
S. L. Samuel. 


D. Davis. E. L. Samuel, 
I. R. Isaac. H. E. Hime. 
B. L. Joseph. | | B. Gollin. 

R. Hess. | R. S. Samuel. 
C. S. Samuell. | | E. M. Joseph. 
H. Samuel. | _ §. Moss. 

D, Myers. | S. Y. Hess. 

I. Sewill. ‘| H. Hess. 


S. H. Samuel. 
I. Enthoven. 
M. Marks. 


| G. W. Tobias. 
| | I. Schwersensky, 


Tickets ONE GUINEA each. 
SAMUEL YATES HESS, Hon. See. 


To Ministers and Teachers. 


i a Hebrew Congregation at Mobile desire to obtain the services of a Minister 
and Teacher. The worship is conducted according to the forms of the German 
Minhag. ‘The Reader must be competent to deliver lectures in English, and pre- 
ference would be given to one capable of delivering them also in German. He js 
expected also to conduct a school for the children’s education in Hebrew, and all 
matters connected with religion. The congregation have also in view the esta- 
blishment of a school for all branches of English education, and in such event, pro- 
per teachers will be provided, but the Minister will be expected to superintend the 
school. The congregation also require the services of a Mohel; all other things 
being equal, any candidate having that additional qualification will be preferred, 
The salary has been fixed at fifteen hundred dollars per annum. : 

The election will take place’ in December next, and the person elected will be 
expected to enter on the discharge of his duties on the Istof January. The con-. 
gregation would prefer that candidates should present themselves for their consi- 
deration, by reading and lecturing before them, during the month of November, or 
at any time prior to the election; but candidates, in all cases, must pay their own. 
expenses. | 

None but a person thoroughly conversant with the English language will be 

Communications, with testimonials, etc., must be addressed to Israel I. Jones, 
Esq., President of the Congregation at Mobile, who-will furnish any further infor- 
mation, All communications must be post paid. . 

Mobile, March, 1852. 


Notice. 
HE K. K. “ Mikve Israel,”? of Savannah, Georgia, being in want of a Hazan and 
Preacher, the Board of Trustees, by virtue of the power vested in them by the 
Congregation, will, on the first Sunday in November next, elect one. ! 
The Applicant must be a thorough Hebrew scholar, and have a good knowledge 
of the English language. The best testimonials of his piety, orthodox principles, 
capacity to deliver discourses or lectures in English, and competency in every 


- respect to discharge the duties of his sacred office, will be required. The term of 


service, a probationary one, will be one year ;, but before the expiration of which, © 
should mutual satisfaction prevail; he will be elected for life; with the understand- 
ing, however, that should he become objectionable to two-thirds of the Congrega- 
tion, he will, on six months’ notice being given, vacate his place, and the like uotice 
be given by him if he wishes to retire. | . : 

The salary will be one thousand dollars per annum, independent of perquisites of 
office; the increase of the revenue of the Congregation, and the satisfaction which 
the clerical services of the incumbent may produce, will be the basis of an increase 
of salary. The form of Ritual is that of the Portuguese Minhag. , 

Letters of application, with the required Testimonials, to be addressed, post- 
JACOB DE LA MOTTA, 

| | Parnass K. K. “ Mikve Israel,” at Savannah, Georgia. 

Savannah, Geo., 5612. | 


| | Notice. 
HE Rev. Elias Lyons having resigned as Hazan of the Portuguese Orthodox 
| Congregation of this city, an Election will be held for a Hazan who is com- 
petent to deliver English Lectures, on the Sunday preceding Rosh-Ashonay, being 
the 19th of September next. Salary 1000 dollars. Persons qualified for the above — 


- situation would consult their interest by applying in person, if possible. All com- 


munications (post-paid) must be addressedto _ 
| | SAMUEL HART, Senior, 
President of the Congregation “ Sheyareet Israel,” Charleston, S. C. | 


Wanted, 


Y a respectable Young Woman, of the Jewish persuasion, a situation as Lady’s 

- Maid, or as Attendant on an Elderly Lady, but would prefer attending on a 

Family travelling. Can give good references from her last situation. Address, 
N. L., 12, Frederick-place, Old Kent Road. 


To Parents and Guardians. 


_N opportunity now offers for a respectable and intelligent lad, of about fifteen 
years of age, to complete his education, by giving his services as Assistant eB 
a Jewish Day School. He will be enabled to acquire a thorough knowledge - 
English in all its branches, Latin, Hebrew, French, and German. After the 
year, a fixed progressive salary will be given; but for the first year merely a gratuity 
dependent on the exertions of the recipient, will be awarded. ae 
Address by letter (pre-paid) to M. H. L., Jewish Chronicle Office, 24, Houn 
ditch. 


Shop- Walker. 


ANTED, a respectable Young Man, to undertake the duties of Shop- Walker 
iy in an extensive Tailoring and Clothing Business. He must be a good ms “a 
man, and understand the business. It is not necessary he should mpeg tl 
situation of Shop-Walker before. Salary given, Sixty Pounds a-year, ge 
and Lodging. Address, A. B., Jewish Chronicle Office, 24, Houndsditch, - ’ 
stating the length of time in the business, the various situations held, age, etc. 


don Wall 
he Proprietor, Joseph Mitchell, at the Printing Office, Circus Place, Lon # 
of No. 1, Circus Place, London Wall, and published by 
54, Paternoster-row, and may be had at the Jewish Chronicle Office, 24, 7 von 
City of London; also of G. Levi, 26, London Road, Liverpool; M. H. Simonson, sn 
Ducie-bridge, Manchester; and M. Levy, 6, Coleshill-street, ears A 20, 185% 
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